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REVIEW OF RESEARCH PERTINENT TO THE WISE PROJECT 



An important component of any new educational venture is to deter- 
mine through careful examination of the research literature what has 
already been accomplished and what have been some of the results. The 
WISE Project with its very extensive plans and scope has much literature 
to draw on as it designs, structures, changes and introduces an educa- 
tional program to meet the needs peculiar to the community within a 
cohtext of social, economic and Cultural forces of paramount significance 
to the local people’ and the broader society. 

The present review of research has been selective to the extent 
that it focuses on those areas which seem most pertinent to the WISE 
Project, Research, then, has been selected first from studies concerning 
change. The anatomy of change, the obstacles to change, the effecting 
of change are discussed in light of the available research. 

The second area receiving careful attention is Innovations, Innova- 
tions of curriculum, administration, organization, planning and philosophy 
are included. The innovation incorporated in school systems today are 
Identified, defined and evaluated. Further, suggestions for implementing 
innovations which derive from research experience are included. 

The third area considered in this review includes an examination 
of compensatory educational practices currently used in various school 
systems i While some of these practices are innovative they focus more 
specifically on the educational problems of disadvantaged children. 

The fourth area concerns the research on integration and segregation 
and the implications for education of these practices. The learning 
and achievement variables are Included, as are the effects of integration 
and segregation on learning and achievement. 



THE ANATOMy AND PROCESS OF CHANGE 

Most school systems are aware of how difficult it is to effect 
change. Blocks to change may come from a resistant board of education 
or a resistant teacher. Any group or person opposed to change is able 
to prevent change occurring. Reasons for opposing change may be based 
on evidence that the impending change is contrary to some research findings 
or contrary to a particular philosophy of education. On the other hand, 
resistance to change may be nothing more than a reluctance to have any- 
thing different. There is Indeed a kind of security in the status quo 
and change for the sake of change is not sufficient to warrant its 
cccurance. Dapper (1967) stated that the roadblocks to bringing about 
change in the schools were part of "the syndrome of buck-passing, , . 

The public blames the superintendent; the superintendent says the 
teacher won*t go along with change; the teachers claims the superin- 
tendent, board and public won’t support them". However, the evidence 
is overwhelming that education which relies on research for its defense 
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t- orkA^otv and the institutions of society change, 

-aate for educ^lonal Caage 

is paramount 
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indeed, inevitable, they on effect change in education has not 

effected. Research on ‘‘>«Xon nef frogr^ or L buildings. One care- 
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Change generally tends to take pi^ce within schools 
while the structure of the educational 

^able. Changes of an innovative ”°“s invJl^^ 

when the structure of the educational institution is involve 



Comiissioner Allen of Hew York State expressed the limitations of 
change as follows : 



Schools... adopt new textbooks, ®°"*®”*^.°f.ects 

some traditional courses, add honors ®°“® ®f ’ 

change the way they selected students 

groups, and accelerate the pace at which bright ® ® , 
move through a standard sequence of courses. Few i 

embodied changes in the kind of P®°P^® ^ 

thev were organized to work together, in the types of in 
s^^cUoL^^aterials they used, or in the times and places 

at which they taught. 



There seems to be a defensible rationale for the tendency toward 
Stability or resistance to changes of schools: 



A school like any other institution, tends to continue 

doing what it was established to do, holding “®®“ 

stable and resisting attempts at tructure 

sound reason for this: stability »in the institutional structure 

makes for maximum output of the results that structure w 
designed to produce. Any change in the arrang^ent of i 
eleaffinte tends to cut down production, at least until new 
habit patterns are formed. (Brickell, p. 19} 



Institutions, then, by their very need for 
patterns and routines which allow them to do their *®®’'® / 

Change is a disturbance and is accepted only where the pressure for 
change is greater than the resistance to it. 



There are two distinct groups of people who might 
be expected to influence structural change in the local 
public schools: the public, which is exterp^a to the 
institution, and the profession, which is interna l to 
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it. The process of local educational change is deter- 
mined by the relationships of these two groups: the 
public and the board of education as external, the 
administrators and the teachers as internal. 

(Brickell, p. 19) 

Demands for change tend to come from the outside. The public and 
its representatives, the board of education, make the demands. The 
school administrator is the most crucial person in translating the 
demands from the outside into changes tii^ithin the institution. He is 
the key to effecting change within the school structure. 

One of the tasks of a chief administrator - such as 
a superintendent of schools - is to take external demands 
for different results and translate them when necessary into 
new patterns for organizing the elements of the institution 
(or for changing the elements). 

Like the teachers, the administrator has a stake in 
maintaining stability so that traditional results can be 
produced. He also must be particularly responsive to 
demands for new kinds of results. Schools are usually 
structured so that the chief administrator can be kept 
responsive to external demands; the superintendent serves 
in a contract relationship to a lay board of education. 

Even before new demands are expressed locally, an 
administrator who sees nearby schools like his own 
making structural changes may anticipate the local 
pressures which are to come and move in advance to 
meet them. (Brickell, p. 20) 

The survey indicated that most boards of education are not agents 
in determining the path of educational innovation but their influence 
is decisive when exerted. Dapper (1967) in his work also came to the 
conclusion that few boards of education have been the instrument for 
educational change. 

Parents and citizens' groups seldom "exert a direct influence in 
the adoption of new types of instructional programs but their influence 
is decisive when exerted." (Brickell, p. 20) 

Neither parents nor boards of education, then, were found to be 
the instigators of instructional change. Further, teachers were found 
not to be agents of instructional change either. Brickell stated next 
that: 



New types of instructional programs are introduced 
by administrators. Contrary to general opinion, teachers 
are not change agents for instructional innovation of 
major scope, (p.24) 
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Classroom teachers are limited in the kinds of change they may 
initiate at the instructional level. The research states they are 
restricted to three types of instructional change: 

Classroom teachers can make only three types of 
Instructional change in the absence of administrative 
initiative: (1) change in classroom practice, (2) re- 
location of existing curriculum content, and (3) intro- 
duction of single special courses at the high school 
level. (Brickell, p. 24) 

As a result of this limitation, Brickell derives two implications: 

(1) Classroom teachers cannot be expected to intro- 
duce new t)rpes of instructional programs without adminis- 
trative attention and (2) in-service courses designed 
for individual teachers rather than for entire departments 
or faculties (that is, courses designed to improve the 
teacher rather than to change the program ) should b:i 
limited to matters which can be accomplished in one of 
the three ways indicated above. (Ibid.) 

Colleges and universities have assumed very little leadership in 
influencing instructional innovations in elementary and secondary schools. 
They have not been organized to exert direct influence in school programs 
and Indeed have not considered this to be one of their basic responsibilities 
Colleges and universities accept their role In training teachers as of 
critical importance, but do not tend to go much beyond general training. 

Brickell described the role of colleges and universities and their 
responsibility to teacher education and training for change as follows: 

Teacher education programs, according to the people 
who staff them, do .not attempt to equip the prospective 
teacher with specific instructional techniques is said to 
be the responsibility of the schools which employ the 
college graduates, (p, 47) 

Further, as far as change is concerned, teacher ^education programs 
do not train teachers in how to carry out new Instructional processes 
until those processes are in general use in the dementary and secondary 
schools. However, the universities do agree on the importance of con- 
tinuing in-service education: 

No one in the profession understands the necessity for 
continuous in-service education as well as the college 
personnel who are providing pre-service education. They 
understand as no one else does how much more is needed to 
develop professional competence, (p. 49) 

In short, teacher education programs have been followers of practices 
in the schools rather than Innovators, but they have recognized the im- 
portance of in-service education and have assumed scmie responsibility 



for making in-service education programs available. 

Ideas for change may come from various sectors of the community, Imt 
the effectors of change within the school must finally be the school ad- 
ministrators. They must prepare teachers to accept change and must pro- 
vide certain kinds of experiences to enhance the possibility of successful 
change. Brickell suggested some ways to maximize change and states the 
implication of bhese methods: 

The most successful innovations are those which are 
accompanied by the most elaborate help to teachers as they 
begin to provide the new instruction. Implication: 

Instructional innovation should be accompanied by substan- 
tial, continuing assistance to the teachers, (p. 31) 

He continued with greater elaboration of ways to make change acceptable 
to teachers: 

The most persuasive experience a school person can 
have is to visit a successful new program and to observe 
it in action. Speeches, literature, research reports 
and conversations with participants outside the actual 
Instructional setting are interesting but relatively 
unconvincing. Implication: Recommended new programs 

must be demonstrated so that they can be observed in 
action. 

Anything abnormal, unreal or artificial in the 
circumstances surrounding an observed program - that 
is to say, anything appreciably different from conditions 
in the visitor's own school system - can rob a visit 
of persuasive effect. Implication: Recommended new 

programs must be demonstrated in schools quite similar 
to those from which visitors come. (pp. 27, 29) 

Administrators must be alert not only to teachers' .reactions to the 
changes, but also to their evaluation of the changes. The study empha- 
sized the fact that teachers will use student behavior to evaluAte the 
merits of change. 

Instructional innovations are almost always evaluated 
by observing the reactions of the students while they are 
receiving the new instruction. In the eyes of the practi- 
tioner, no other evidence outweighs student reaction as a 
measure of success. More complex evaluative techniques are 
rarely used. Implications: (1) Local school systems can- 

not be expected to generate, on their own initiative, any- 
thing more than observational evidence of the value of their 
innovations, (2) Observers who visit demonstrations of 
recommended new programs should be given an opportunity to 
talk with students about their reactions to the new Instruction. 

(Pupil reaction is considered sufficient as a criterion of 
instructional success.) 



As a final statement concerning instructional change, Brickell 
Identified three phases for change. Further, he pointed out the danger 
of not recognizing the three phases as separate and needing separate 
personnel. 

The key conclusion of this study is that the DESIGN, 
the EVALUATION, and the DISSEMINATION of innovations are 
not at all the same. They are three distinctly different 
processes. The circumstances which are correct for any 
one of them are essentially wrong for the others. They 
cannot be reconciled. 

Phase 1; 

DESIGN. The ideal circumstances for the design of 
an improved instructional approach are artificial, enriched 
and free. 

At their best, they provide a group of highly intelli- 
gent people, a somewhat limited problem, time to concentrate 
on a solution, ample money and resources, freedom to try 
almost anything, the likelihood that the solution will be 
used somewhere, and the prospect of personal recognition 
if the problem is solved. The more artificial, enriched 
and free the setting, the more distinctive the innovation 
it is likely to produce. 

Phase 2: 

EVALUATION. The ideal circumstances for the evalua- 
tion of a new instructional approach are controlled, closely 
observed, and unfree. At their best they provide conditions 
in x^hich the forces which might Influence the success of 
the nex‘7 approach can be controlled x^hen possible and kept 
under close surveillance when actual control is impossible. 

The freedom which is essential in searching for a good 
design is destructive in the making of a good evaluation . 

Phase 3: 

DISSEMINATION. The ideal circumstances for dissemina- 
tion of a new approach through demonstration are those which 
are ordinary, unenriched, and normal. At their best, they 
are exactly like the everyday situations in the observer's 
ovm school and communtiy. Anything which the observer could 
label "abnormal" or "unrealistic" - such as the enriched 
conditions necessary for good design or the controlled 
conditions necessary for proper evaluation - is sufficient 
to rob the observed program of persuasive effect. 

The most formidable block to instructional improvement 
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today is that education - unlike medicine, agriculture, 
and industry « fails to distinguish the three phases 
of change: design, evaluation and dissemination. More- 
over, it fails to support adequately the basic research 
which should precede the design phase, (pp. 62-63) 

Many school administrators have recognized their role as effectors 
of change within the school system and some have been highly successful. 
They have studied their experiences, tested hypotheses, and have formalized 
their findings as guidelines. Glattham (1967) and Howard (1967) presented 
some guidelines for innovation in schools, Glattham, a superintendent, 
in analyzing change in his own school system, provided these guides to 
innovation and identified some of the persistent problems: 

Guides to Innovation from a Superintendent 

First Year: 

Change the structure. Building, schedule, size 
of learning groups, and provide time and space for 
independent study. 

Second Year; 

Change the people. Staff in-service training. 

Third Year: 

Change the program. Curriculum and laaming materials. 

Here are the things we believe strengthened our staff 
and made our program work: 

1. We stressed the instructional advantages of 

■ the new programs and gave teachers wide latitude 
in proposing alternatives. 

2. We leaned heavily on department chairmen and 
strengthened their position with the faculty, 

3. We benefited from an administrative team that 
included men with attitudes about change ranging 
from middle-of-the-road to extreme; our inter- 
action and open differences strengthened the 
program., 

4. We strived for objectivity in acknowledging 
mistakes and earnestly solicited faculty and student 
support to corret t them. 

5. We held frequent meetings of teachers and 
administrators in both small and large groups 
to discuss innovation problems. 




6, We scrounged money where we could so that 
no teacher was ever denied an important teaching 
tool - and every teacher xd.th a constructive 
and creative idea was given the time and materi4ls* 

The following problems seem to be the persistent and 
pervasive ones: 

1. Innovative education is taxing and tiring. 

2. There will be problems of teacher morale - 
too much work, too much change, too much pressure, 

3. The innovative school is always in the spot- 
light. Student discipline most vulnerable place 
for innovative school. 

4. The innovative school with its valid concern 
for instructional program and development of 
student use of freedom will tend to overlook 
the mechanics of efficient administration. 

5. There is a temptation to sit still - to repeat 
last year’s innovation. 

Our mistakes and successes have left us with these 
conclusions: 

Be prepared to carry out your own in-service program. 
Develop a systematic plan for change. 

Run an open school. 

Share the wealth. 

Howard provided six operating principles for adminis- 
trators to bring about Innovations. 

Here are six operating principles for school adminis- 
trators who are serious about introducing innovations - 
rather than superficial change - to their schools and 
communities : 

1, Put the philosophy of the school to work. 

Write it. 

Your school's philosophy can be effective when: 

It is stated in terms specific enough 
to guide the operational decisions the staff 
and administration must make; 



It is used consistently by the 
designated leaders in the school, especially 
the principal, as a guide for administra- 
tive decision-making. 

Faculty decisions are evaluated on 
the extent to which they are consistent 
with the stated philosophy. 

2. Build your program from the bottom up. It 
will endure longer because it will carry with it 
the built-in commitment of the teachers who were 
involved in developing it. 

3. Encourage an experimental attitude. You are 
better off if you supplant inefficient, capricious 
trial-and-error methods with thoughtful ones that 
are systematically evaluated. 

4. Pace the rate of change carefully. The principal 
is usually in the best position to regulate the pace 
of change within the school. 

5. Make school structure support its program. The 
administration can stimulate thoughtful change by 
manipulating the schedule, the organizational plan 
of the school, its physical facilities, budget and 
procedures handbook. But this approach, based on 
veiled doercion, is calculated to result in super- 
ficiality and a minimum of staff commitment. 

When new ideas come from the bottom as well as 
the top of the school hierarchy,the administrative 
structure can support rather than cause innovative 
activity. Administrators in such schools assume 
the role of organizational specialists. Their 
job is to build organizational structures (such 
as schedules, statements of procedures, budgets 
and so forth) that will support the innovative 
activities undertaken by the faculty. 

6. Don’t confuse flexibility with sloppiness. 

Change can be effected, but the anatomy of change and the instruments 
for bringing about change have not been clearly understood. This sectio;: 
has attempted to clarify the components of change, the sources of change, 
the effectors of change and the procedures for change. Too many instruct5.on» 
al or educational Innovations have been abandoned by those who sincere ly 
attempted to improve education in the schools. The next section identi- 
fies twenty-seven Innovations which have been adopted by large numbers of 
school systems. These innovations are evaluated in terms of effectiveness 
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and retention in the adopting schools. Following the twenty-seven x^idciy 
adopted innovations are descriptions of some which have limited acceptar.;,e 
or use. 



INNOVATIONS 

A major national study Xiras reported in the March 1967 issue of Natiorxs 
Schools describing many innovations. One phase of the study reported '.n 
tx 7 enty-seven innovations found in practice in the nation’s high schoci,3. 

The findings of this phase of the study are presented here in the following 
organization: (1) innovation and area; (2) definition; (3) rationa:.e; 

(4) evaluation; and (5) percentage of the 7,237 accredited high schools 
using the innovation. After this presentation an overall evaluation of 
innovation appears. 
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TWENTY SEVEN INNOVATIONS IN 7,237 HIGH SCHOOLS 



'■ ■StSlS ....... ... 

mittee materials as the basic reference. ^ ^ 

Rationale: Depth exploration of basic structure of phys 

centrating on fewer concepts. Well planned laboratory experiments. 

Evaluation* Ssults indicated able students profit from the 

but at iiSst one major study suggests an interest in science courses 

in the last few years. 

Percentage of use in schools : 43% of schools. 
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CHEM STUDY CHEMISTRY (Curriculum) , „ 

Definition : One or more classes use the Chemical Educational Materi s 

Study as the basic reference. 

Rationale : Represents combined judgment of the scholar and teacher on 

a beginning course covering important chemistry concepts. W.H. Freeman 

c£ Co. j 

Evaluation : Designed primarily for able students. Most teachers nee 

special training to utilize the materials effectively. 

Percentage of use in schools : 39% of schools. 



3. CBA CHEMISTRY (Curriculum) . 

Definition : One or more classes use the Chemical Bond Approach materials 

as the' basic reference. n n in 

Rationale : Scholars and Teachers beginning course. McGraw-Hill Boo.< Co. 

Evaluation : Most appropriate for able students and even with them, 

teachers have often had to make modifications despite careful revisions. 
Percentage of use in schools : 10% of schools. 
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SMSG MATH (Curriculum) 

Definition : One or more classes use the School Mathematics Study Group 

materials as the basic reference. 

Rationale : Scholars and Teachers. Closer sequential presentation. 

Yale University Press. 

Evaluation: Effective in accomplishing some of the newer objectives, 

but less than had been hoped for. First materials more appropriate 
for able students but others have now been designed for slow learners. 
Percentage of use in schools : 30% of schools. 
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5. UICMS MATH (Curriculum) 

Definition; One or more classes use the University of Illinois Commit 
tee^^n School Mathematics materials as the basic reference. 

Rationale ; Pioneer. Help students discover principles and develop 
problem solving skills. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Evaluation ; On traditional tests students do about as well as those 
taught in conventional manner* Teachers require training. 

Percentage of use in schools; 5% of schools. 



6. ESCP PHYSICAL SCIENCE (Curriculum) 

Definition ; One or more classes use the Earth Science Curriculum Proiec. 

materials as the basic reference. 

Rationale ; Laboratory oriented course at 8th and 9th grade levels. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Evaluation ; Good continuity. Still in field evaluation stages. 
Percentage of ase in schools ; 10% of schools, 

7. SSSP PHYSICAL SCIENCE (Curriculum) 

Definition ; One or more classes use the Secondary School Science Projec 
(Princeton); physical science course using ’’Time, Space and Matter as 
the basic reference. 

Rationale ; Acquire principles of scientific inquiry through investiga- 
tion procedures, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 

Evaluation ; Tests being validated to evaluate effects of materials. 
Percentage of use in schools: 3.5% of schools. 

8- HUMANITIES COURSE (Curriculum) 

Definition ; One or more classes of an elective or required course 
given for at least a semester *s credit which combines instruction in 
art, music, literature, philosophy and history. 

Rationale ; Provides experiences in an important area many schools have 
come to neglect because of concentration on sciences and social 
studies. 

Evaluation ; Not readily compared with other courses. Schools that have 
adopted it find student interest may be slow at first but intensifies 
after students have had experience with the ideas and philosophies of 
the humanities. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 



8% of schools. 
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9. TELEVISION INSTRUCTION (Methodology) 

Definition : One or more classes regularly use open or closed circuit 

television as a means of teaching courses for credit. 

Rationale : Increase courses, supplemental and enriched experiences , 

etc. 

Evaluation ; A large number of studies show that we do not yet know hoxj 
to use TV well, or at least there is disagreement on how. Studies on 
achievement have shown both more and less can be achieved by TV than 
by conventional instruction. 

Percentage of use in schools : 16.5% of schools. 



10. PROGRAliMED INSTRUCTION (Methodology) 

Definition : A course designed for independent use in x-zhich students 

regularly use programmed materials (without a machine) so they proceed 
in small .steps, respond to information, and are informed immediately 
X 7 hether or not the response is correct. 

Rationale ; Sequential and independent. Immediate reinforcement. 
Evaluation ; No significant difference. Students evaluate according 
to conditions and materials. Can be used with some degree of success 
for enriched or special kinds of teaching, can produce higher achieve- 
ment than mediocre or poor teacher. 

Percentage of use in schools; 29% of schools. 



11. TEACHING MACHINE (Methodology) 

Definition : A mechanical device x^zhlch presents a computerized educa- 

tional program designed to teach a student through controlled communica- 
tion used regularly in the classroom instruction. 

Rationale; Same as programmed, but controls content to be exposed. 
Self-instructional. Used by students without direct supervision. 
Evaluation : About the same as for programmed instruction. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 13% of schools. 



I' 
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12 . LANGUAGE LABORATORY (Methodology) 

Definition ; One or more foreign language classes use tapes and tape 
recorders to help the audio- lingual method of teaching. 

Rationale ; Speaking facility is acquired sooner. 

Evaluation ; Research studies are difficult to summarize because most 
reports provide no indication whether teachers were fully trained to 
use the aural-oral method. There is evidence that tape recordings 
prepared by competent persons can positively effect fluency. 
Percentage of use in schools; over 71% of schools. 



13. EDP EQUIPi:«T (Administrative Aids) 

Definition : Electronic accounting machines and computers are used for 

class scheduling, reporting marks, attendance, accounting and so forth. 
Rationale ; Reduce cost and speed up information. 

Evaluation ; Beginning, Takes time to get operating smoothly. 
Percentage of use in schools ; 28% of schools. 



14. TELEPHONE AMPLIFICATION (Methodology) 

Definition ; One or more classes periodically arranges to amplify 
telephone conversations dealing with information being studied in class. 
Rationale ; Saves expense of persons and is stimulating. 

Evaluation ; Limited so far. Cost is less than paying large travel 
expenses. Contributes to vitality of the classroom and provides first- 
hand information. 

Percentage of use in schools; 5 % of schools. 



15. SIMULATION OR GAMING (Methodology) 

Definition ; One or more classes periodically uses a device to create 
realistic political or social situations in class for helping students 
to become involved in decision making. 

Rationale ; Creates a more realistic learning situation. 

Evaluation ; Very limited evaluation has been made thus far but ex- 
perience has shown it to be effective in generating higla levels of 
motivation and involvement. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 15% of schools. 
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FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING (Administrative) 

definition ; The school operates on a variable schedule which starts 
with modules of 5 to 20 minutes and organizes the day into various 
combinations of these modules according to the different learning 
environments required. 

Rationale ; Provides a better basis for organizing learning experiences 
which vary according to teachers* requirements. Large and small group 
instruction, learning labs or library time and individual study. 
Evaluation : Low achievers reported more problems with it than average 

or high and unsupervised study time caused more problems than anj^ of 
the other learning activities. Tests results showed critical thinking 
abilities were improved. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 14«8% of schools. 



TEAM TEACHING (Staff Utilization) 

definition ; A course under the direction of two or more faculty members 
all of ^Thom participate directly in planning and meeting the class 
sessions. 

Rationale : Extend specialized teaching competencies of certain teachers 

and provide a more flexible basis of organization. 

Evaluation ; No greater achievement. Better use of faculty. 

Percentage of use in schools; 41% of schools. 



COLLEGE CREDIT COURSES 

P_efinition; High School students take advanced placement courses and 
examinations or a similar kind of arrangement, whereby credit is given 
for college level courses. 

Rationale ; Meets needs of able students, 

|valuation ; Successful way of encouraging able students. Colleges 

differ on accepting for credit, 

dercentage of use schools; 28% of schools. 
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19. NONGRADED PROGRA14 (Class Organization) 

Definition : Placing students in ungraded classes to move at individual 

rate. 

Rationale : Students may pursue any course in which they are interested, 

and have the ability to achieve, without regard to grade level or 
sequence; subjects are not divided into semesters and students progress 
on individual basis. 

Evaluation : No comprehensive evaluation made thus far at high school 

level. 

Percentage of use in schools : 5% of schools. 

20. AIDES -PARA-PROFESSIONAL (Teacher Aides) 

jjefi nitlon : Use of non-degree persons for assisting teachers in 

essentially non-teaching duties such as evalua.ting student compositions, 
supervising halls, or checking papers. 

Rationale : Can result in improved instruction because teachers are 

given more time to engage in planning and preparation. 

Evaluation : Many teachers would prefer a reduced load so they can 

do their own evaluation and some find it difficult to delegate res- 
ponsibility, Aides need training and close communication with the 
teachers involved. Good for handling routine matters. 

Percentage of use in schools : 29% of schools. 



21. HONOR STUDY .HALLS (Students) 

Definition : No teachers present in study halls; sometimes monitored 

by students. 

Rationale : Self-discipline and greater freedom. Former for student 

and latter for teachers . 

Evaluation : Not all students able to handle time wisely. Accident 

responsibility not clarified. 

Percentage of use In schools : 25% use, but highest abandonment rate; 

6 % 



22. WORK-STUDY PROGRAM (Class Organization) 

Definition ; A plan for integration of classroom work and practical 
experience through alternative attendance at class and employment in 
business, industry or government. Distributive education programs 
may also be counted. 

Rationale ; Relate classroom training to job requirements. Low income 
students have incentive to stay in school. 

Evaluation ; Good programs decrease dropout rate for certain students. 
Cooperation from business is good. Flexible instruction necessary. 
Percentage of use in schools i 50% of schools. 



23, SCHOOL-WITHIN-SCHOOL (Class Organization) 

De finition ; An organizational design whereby a large secondary school 
is divided into smaller schools, each having its own administration, 
guidance staff, building space, and students. 

Rationale ; Combats the "bigness" problem becoming increasingly common 
in urban areas by creating a number of smaller schools within a large 
plant. Students know teachers better and participate more in all 
phases of the program. 

Evaluation ; Morale improves. Affords students closer identity with 
their school. Problems relate to joint use of staff and facilities. 
Percentage of use in schools; 2,7% (can only be used in large schools). 



24. CULTURAL ENRICffilENT (Curriculum) 

Definition ; A regular program attempting to expose students to 
elements of society outside the school, such as concerts, lectures, 
museums. 

Rationale ; Provides experiences. Appears useful in raising aspira- 
tions of students xi7ho would not otherwise have such opportunities. 
Evaluation ; Very positive effect on the over-all achievement of dis- 
advantaged students. Both teachers and students report favorably on 
it in communities where serious efforts have been made. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 31% of schools. 



STUDENT EXCHANGE (Special Experience) 

Definition ; During the last three years, at least one foreign student 
has attended your school for a year, and one of your students has 
apent a year in an overseas school as part of an exchange program. 
Rationale ; Improve international understanding. 

Evaluation : Improve foreign language fluency. Need to make adjust- 

ments in courses to meet state graduation requirements. Correspondence 
courses sometimes used. 

Percentage of use in schools ; 37% of schools. 



OPTIONAL ATTENDANCE (Class Attendance) 

Definition ; An attempt to encourage independent study by permitting 
students to have a choice as to whether or nut they xi/ill attend class 
regularly. 

Rationale ; More effective use of time and less dependency on instructor. 
Evaluation ; Students who did attend class more regularly made some- 
what greater achievement gains than the more independent students. 
Percentage of use in schools ; 4 % of schools. 



EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR (Administrative) 

^-finition ; The total number of days students attend school (exclusive 
of summer seesions) is in the area of 200 days or more, or at least 
approximately tX'/o weeks in excess of what may be legally required. 
Rational^; Greater use of facilities and reduce capital expenditues 
for construction in the long run. 

Evaluation ; Not enough data are available to make a thorough evaluation. 
Percentage of uee in schools ; Few, although many have fully developed 
summer programs for enricliroent and remediation purposes. 



The study revealed some important observations in t:ermc. of 
of innovations and limited use of research techniques: 

1, The diffusion rate for accepting new ideas is now more rapid 
in secondary schools than it was before. Change in Ameri-.an 
education has moved from a crawl to a walk, 

2. Schools and states vary greatly in their innovation rates. 

Cost appears to be a retarding factor in many cases. But other 
evidence on innovation suggests that perhaps spending slightly 
more for certain kinds of administrators - concerned with several 
innovations or at least one - can produce change vihen fund 
restrictions are a factor, 

3. A careful search of the literature discloses an abundance 
^of material on so-called innovations in curriculum, technology 

and organization. But little is knovm about the effects of 
different treatments or strategies of learning over a meaning- 
ful period. This is perhaps the- most discouraging aspect of 
what some call the bandwagon phenomenon with innovation, 

4. The literature search also suggests that there are relatively 
few authentic inventors in the school field. 

5, The high abandonment rate for some innovations, such as 
certain new science and math curriculums, television, pro- 
grammed instruction and team teaching, stresses the need 
for careful planning before adoption and careful attention 
during the early years. Reasons for abandonment were not 
part of this study. 

6, The haphazard way cnanges are introduced in schools leads 
to highly uneven efforts across the country. Continued and in- 
tensified efforts from school administrators will be needed to 
clarify the change process and to subject new ideas to better 
scrutiny on a large scale basis. Schools must develop discrete 
goals, a system for continuous evaluation, and a willingness to 
acknowledge weakness in planning for change. 

These findings from the study reinforce the importance of the role of 
the administrator in effecting change. The findings also emphasize the 
hazards and limitations of effecting and evaluating innovation. 



The study also produced reports of projects that only a few high sche 
appear to be undertaking - innovations that appear to be truly inno~ ativa 
by any standards. Among them are: 

1, Differentiated staff. Classifications range 
from scholar to aide, and expectations for each- 
group are much different. Varied salaries. 



2. Councelors assigned to teachers. Involves 
both in working with reluctant learners and vzith 
curriculum improvement. 

3. Involvement in social problems. Free time 
from school to become involved in urban area 
problems. 

4. Student government. Deal V7ith real school 
concerns . 

5. Intervisits among schools, teachers. 

6. Slov 7 learner programs. 

7. Daily demand schedules. More flexible 
than modular scheduling, this approach relies 
on brief meetings on the previous day to estab- 
lish teacher requirements that are used to pre- 
pare the schedule to be followed the next day. 

8. Sensitivity training. This process opens 
up communication -among staff members so that 
basic questions leading to change can be pursued 
frankly rather than artificially, 

9. Intervention strategies. Personnel are 
brought in from outside the district to help 
accomplish changes that internal barriers tend 
to inhibit. 

10. Computer-assisted instruction and other 
information retrieval devices. Still mostly 
in the design and experimental stages. 

Innovations are attractive and school systems adopt many of them. 
They also abandon many of them because of problems in understanding the 
use and role of the innovation and because the introduction of the innova 
ticn into the school is not well expedited. 

The District of Columbia has introduced many innovations during the 
past few years, largely as a result of the availability of funds since 
1964 through the Office of Economic Opportunity and the additional funds 
made available under the various Titles of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, 1965. 

Edith H, Grotberg in a speech delivered January 20, 1967, in Mashing 
D.C. summarized the innovative programs in the District as follows: 

Many new programs and services have been added to the 
public schools of the District. The list is surprisingly 
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long; teacher aides; Saturday morning orientation programs 
for pre-school children and their parents; improvement of 
the classroom environment through audio-visual aids and 
technology; programs for emotionally disturbed children; 
cultural programs; reading and mathematics assistance in 
the classroom from master teachers; early morning physical 
fitness program; primary summer school; reading program 
for junior high school entrants; summer camp programs 
both musical and educational; summer workshops for teachers 
of special classes; extended school day; Head Start; program 
for dropouts; reading incentive seminars; summer enrich- 
ment programs; and college orientation programs. 

If you examine the list, you will see that many of 
the programs require increased involvement in the com- 
munity. Indeed, the school is increasingly being thought 
of in community terms. The community school concept is 
probably a major factor in resolving the problems of 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

One project in Washington, D.C. under Title III involves the same 
geographic area -as WISE. This project is called Project 370, because it 
w?s the 370th project funded under Title III, PACE, i.e.. Projects to 
Advance Creativity in Education. The program includes the arts, in-service 
experiences and training for teachers, involvement of local universities, 
community cultural facilities and the cooperation of parents. 

The purpose is to provide creative experiences for bright children 
which are different from the traditional classroom experiences. The program 
is for three years and, while it is still in the planning stage, aims to 
develop a cadre of teachers vjho are trained to work with above average 
students. Teams of these teachers will at a later date move into ot er 
city schools to demonstrate how the techniques can be adapted to varyin^^ 
circumstances. 

The community focus of educational planning is an important feature 
of the WISE Project. Since the project is still in its developmental 
phase it cannot be analyzed or evaluated. One model of coordinated planning 
involving a broad base of community representation is provided by Rocnesce-, 
New York. Herman Goldberg, Superintendent of the Rochester, Hex'? Yor c 
pv.blic schools, described their Title III project, UNIQUE, as follox'yrs. 

Project UNIQUE attempts to set forth goals for stimu- 
lating and coordinating the active involvement of many aspects 
of community effort to find some solutions for pressing 
problems in urban education. It is, in reality, a grant 
proposal under Title III (PAci) of ESEA for twelve projects, 
which has been developed by the Center for Cooperative 
Action in Education. 
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Instead of separate approaches to parts of tha 
problem we tried, through Project UNIQUE, to look at 
needs of teachers i of children, of administrators, of 
college professors (those responsible for teacher 
education), and of civil rights groups to identify 
vyays of working together. We also evolved some 
rather new ways of working closely with people who 
may doubt the values of quality Integrated education. 

* 

Goldberg described the components of the program by identifying th?. 
twelve projects which form the plan for education in Rochester as follows: 
I The Urban-Suburban Transfer Plan: 

designed to provide additional Negro children In 
the City School District with access to integrated 
school experiences through a metropolitan approach 
to the reduction of racial Imbalance, 

XI The World of Inquiry School: 

an exemplary, multi-racial, multi-age non-graded 
school designed to Involve pupils from the entire 
metropolitan community. 

Ill The Community Resources Advisory Council: 

through which the entire community will be 
dynamically engaged in urban education. 

IV The Storefront School: 

to demonstrate quality, innovative, integrated 
education to the public. 

VI SPAN - Parent Advisor: 

will provide fourteen School Parent Advisors for 
the Neighborhood In economically distressed areas 
of Rochester, 

VII RISE - College Tutorial: 

will provide fifteen underachieving students with 
an opportunity to continue their education at 
local colleges and universities, 

VIII Clearing House for Student Aid: 

to centralize and distribute information concerning 
available funds for needy students who wish to con- 
tinue their education. 

IX Community Teachers : 

designed to develop a positive relationship between 
home and school. 

X Teacher Internship Plan: 

to provide college graduates with a one year 
internship in an inner city school. 

XI Urban Education Major: 

to involve active participation of experienced 
inner city teachers in a graduate program con- 
cnetrated on urban education. 

XII Community Missionaries: 

to create a favorable climate for the acceptance 
of quality. Integrated eddcation throughout the 
entire community. 
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Goldberg emphasized the careful planning and thinking necess?'?:y for 
a project to be effective and identified the dynamics of Roch-?Gtf^;.‘ plan.- iag 
whi'ch might ensure a long range success of the project. 

He stated: 

These projects represent, hopefully, a difference 
in urban education i These are not shot-gun approaches, 
but have been built up by the City School District of 
Rochester in the last four years. With our open enroll- 
ment, our activity with the suburbs, with our very close 
connection with the University cf Rochester and our plans 
to make a real impact on teacher education through the 
Urban Education Major Component^ we fefel that this is 
hardly something concocted. for the dccasion, but is a 
natural kind of development to what we have done with 
our funds in the last several years. 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
AND A COMMUNItV FOCUS 

Further reporth of cOilimuni|ty oriented educational planning as well as 
other kinds of compensatory educational programs are presented by Edmund 
Gordon in a recently published book. Concerning the community school con- 
cept, Gordon states: 

According to this view, the school, as the institution 
which occupies the central place in neighborhood life, should 
assume the responsibility for seeing to it that needed services 
in all areas are provided to the community the school serves. 

For example, the community school concept in New Haven 
views’ the school not only as an educational center, but as 
a heighbbfhbbd community center. It should provide facilities 
for cultural, recreational and club activities, serve as a 
center for community services, provide health, legal, counseling, 
employment, and other service activities, and be a center of 
neighborhood and community life... 

In Detroit, community schools are open from 8 a.m. until 
late at night. In addition to the regular school program, 
they offer afternoon enrichment and remedial activities to 
the children, after-school and evening recreational and 
educational activities for adults, and summer programs of 
education, enrichment and recreation to adults and children 
alike, (p. 116) 

Gordon alluded to the early history of the community school c<~,ric?;.pt 
for large cities. He states: 

Among the earliest organized approaches to dealing with 
school problems are the Ford Foundation Great Cit.’cs Or^y 




Areas Programs, In five cities, Oakland, New Haven, 

Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C., and one 
state. North Carolina, these programs were planned, 
with varying degrees of success, to encourage the 
mobilization of public and private community resources 
to deal with a whole gamut of interrelated problems: 
housing, employment, health, and schooling. . .This 
approach has served as a model for the urban and rural 
Community Action Programs, (p, 115) 

Gordon described a number of plans for compensatory education and 
identified cities and communities which are carrying out the plans. He 
identified programs including team teaching, mobile personnel, \clunten 
field experiences, after-school programs, and summer programs. 

Team Teaching . In a program like New York City*s 
newly instituted More Effective Schools, a team of four 
teachers is assigned to three elementary school classes, 
numbering not more than 22 pupils each. In Pittsburgh, 
as many as 120 students may be grouped for instruction 
under a team of four teachers and a team leader, augmented 
by a teacher intern and a paid team mother or aide trained 
in handling audiovisual equipment, duplicating equipment, 
and classroom supplies. Early primary grade teams in 
Pittsburgh are assembled on the basis of grade level. Inter- 
mediate teams are composed of teachers of different subjects: 
language arts, social studies, science, arithmetic and 
library. Junior high school teams are organized by subject 
matter. In practice, the totsU. group of students, whether 
it is 60 or 120, is rarely taught as a unit. While one or 
more team teachers are instructing a large group in one 
room, other members of the team work with groups as small 
as five or six (or even with a single pupil), to provide 
special work, remedial help, or - in the case of pupils 
-^^^^--with^utstandlng. ability _r enr lament. Within the team- 
teaching structure, pupil groupings will be influenced by - 
the specific learning tasks and will vary in size according 
to the nature of the subject and the ability and achievement 
level of the students. Where the subject matter contains 
technical content, smaller groups may be necessary. Where 
the sul|?ject matter contains less technical material and 
the emphasis is on social learning, larger groups may be 
preferable. 

Children involved in a team-teaching project may be 
grouped in homerooms, heterogeneously, as in the More 
Effective Schools project, or, more commonly, homogeneously 
on the basis of reading ability. They may spend as much 
as 85 per cent or as little as 10 per cent of their week 
in team-teaching structured activities. In Tucson’s seventh 
and eighth grade Safford Exploratory Program, for example 
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each grade- level team devotes a four-hour block of tiro<=; 
daily to group work. This arrangement permits much fle;^;!- 
bility in the scheduling of large- and small-group instruction 
periods, field trips, and special programs* On the other 
hand, team teaching occupies only one afternoon a week in 
Project Able in Albany. During that time no bells are rung 
and elementary school pupils spend two hours exploring b 
particular area of interest with the aid of teachers parti- 
cularly qualified in that field along with numerous outside 
consultants. Each semester the pupil group shifts to a 
new interest area and new teachers so that by the end of 
four years each pupil has explored eight areas such as 
arts and crafts, science, music, and so forth, in these 
special sessions* A team- teaching demonstration project 
in a New Rochelle junior high school used a four-teacher 
team at each grade level solely fdr social studies in- 
struction. The pupils, who x^ere grouped homogeneously in 
their regular school program, were grouped in heterogen 
teams for their social studies classes in an experiment 
designed to determine the effect of this sort of groupin 5 
on their achievement and their attitudes, (p. 60-61) 

Mobile Personnel . However, in addition to being ex'^ 
pensive, formation of new classes is sometimes impossible 
because of space limitations. In response to this problem, 
the Chicago school system tried putting a teacher who was 
free of class duties into project schools where no room 
was available to form extra classes. Two new classes of 
personnel who could effectively reduce teacher-pupil ratio 
developed from the experiment: special service teachers to 
work with the children in small groups for reading or arith- 
metic coaching, assist the classroom teachers, prepare curri- 
culum materials, and so forth; and master teachers to help 
new teachers understand the problems of disadvantaged children 
and to Initiate them into teaching methods that have proved 
effective in the classroom. 

A number of projects have made use of mobile ^rsonn^^^ 
variously designated as coaching teachers, curriculum experts, 
project consultants, project teachers, and so on, to provide 
a variety of services for the classroom teacher. These 
skilled teachers may present demonstration lessons, provide 
special instructional materials, maintain resource rooms, 
help with room decoration, provide small group instruction 
in the areas of remedial reading or literature enrichment. 

(p. 67) 

Volunteers . The Urban Service Corps in Washington, D.C, 
has provided services and personnel of all sorts to the Capital. *r. 
schools, ranging from volunteers to offer music and literature 
enrichment activities, to specially trained counselor ai/’es 
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and rsmedial reading aides, who provide assistance to 
professional personnel in those areas. The Junior Volun- 
teers Project in New York City utilizes the abilities, 
talents and time of six hundred 13 to 15-year-old jua_or 
high school students who are drawn from the neighborhood 
served and provided with extensive inservice training. 

(p. 69) 

Field Trips . No techniques for enlarging the self- 
awareness of the disadvantaged child and simultaneously 
enriching his educational experience have been so widely 
used as those of taking the child into the community and 
bringing the community to the child. This is done by 
field trips and visits from guest speakers, (p, 73) 

After- School Programs . Programs that begin with a 
simple aim, like the project in the community of Ken-Gar 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, initiated as a volunteei 
tutoring project in private homes, often end up, as did 
that program, involved in much more ambitious and ex- 
tensive programs of assistance. In many cases, once 
the initial effort has made clear the extent of the 
need and the availability of help to meet it, tutoring 
programs started by volunteers have been taken over by 
the school boards and incorporated, along with the volun- 
teer tutors, into the school program. 

Where programs of this kind have been organized by, 
or adopted by the school system, study centers are often 
located in the school itself, either in classrooms or in 
libraries. Sometimes they are, like the volunteer pro- 
grams, located throughout the community, in churches, 
homes, community centers, or other available facilities. 

In Syracuse, study and counseling centers are located in 
a school, in a community center, in two converted rented 
stores... (p. 87) 

Staffs for the programs are equally varied. Volunteer 
college students who are preparing for teaching make up 
the staffs of study centers in San Francisco. In Oakland, 
many of the tutors are secondary school pupils, selected 
on the recommendation of their counselors and trained in 
a summer workshop for their assignments as tutors. 

In Sacramento, a series of neighborhood study centers 
was developed to provide the place, the materials and, on 
demand, the individual help and encouragement for effective 
study. Pretty much the same combination of ingredients 
is characteristic of hundreds of programs, whether they 
are community or school based, in operation throughout 
the country. Many centers are open on Saturday mornings 
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as well as during the school week. 

Summer School Programs . As effective as the after- 
school and weekend programs of enrichment and remedial 
work are, there is perhaps no single area of extracurri- 
cular activity that has so convincingly demonstrated its 
usefulness in compensatory education as the well-planned 
summer school program, (p, 93) 

As a result of examining most of the programs in the nation, Gordon 
identified those ideas and practices which seemed to show promise: 

1, Effective teaching - None of the programs studied 
have come up with a substitute for effective teaching. They 
have also failed to develop the effective approach to teaching. 

The teachers who are judged to be successful are those who 
have developed sensitivity to the special needs, the variety 

of learning patterns and the learning strengths and wealci^assss 
of their pupils. These teachers have also developed a wide 
variety of instructional techniques and methodologies bj’' 
which they communicate knowledge with which they are very 
familiar and attitudes of respect and expectation which 
they strongly hold. 

2, Child-parent- teacher motivation - In the absence 
of revolutions in educational technology, one of the most 
promising areas for emphasis is that of motivation. Few 
programs have generated more enthusiasm for learning or 
better pupil gains than those which involved teachers, 
parents, and children in active and creative motivational 
campaigns. Utilizing a wide variety of motivational 
schemes, these programs have raised the level of expecta- 
tion on the part of teachers, have greatly increased 
parent participation in the school as well as home-based 
learning experiences and have helped youngsters to find 
pleasure and reward in learning. 

3, New materials and technology - One of the signi- 
ficant developments of the current period is the emergence 
of instructional materials more widely representative of 
the variety of ethnic groups which exist in this country. 

The better material in this category not only includes 

more appropriate graphic art but the prose is more pertinent 
to the realities, of the pupil's life... 

4, Peer teaching and learning - Most often the pattern 
is that of older children serving as tutors for younger 
children with both showing gains from the experience. The 
practice not only has many tangential social benefits, it 
also has the advantage of replicating the naturalistic 
out-of-school experiences of children, where they generally 
tend to learn from each other. 
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5. Psycho-educational diagnosis and remediation - It 
is well established that disadvantaged children are a high- 
risk population with respect to developmental abnormalities,* 
Excellent program will include or at least have access to 
such staff and facilities. 

6. Learning task specific grouping - Grouping of young- 
sters for instruction should flow from the nature of the 
learning task and not from the bias of the teacher of the 
school system. In work with disadvantaged children the 
social gains which may also be derived from flexible 
grouping should not be ignored. 

7. Extensions of the school - Where competing forces 
operate outside of school, it is often necessary to extend 
the school day, xg^eek, or year so as to increase the period 
during which the school's influence may be felt. 

8 . Staffing - 

a. Teachers xi;ho have good basic backgrounds 
in academic disciplines, combined with parti- 
cularly good instructional skills. Most programs 
stress some appreciation for the cultures from 
which pupils come, but instructional techniques 
that work seem to provide the best payoff. 

b« More staff 

c. Supporting staff. Social workers, psycho- 
logists, physicians, nurses, community organizers, 
remedial specialists, guidance specialists, and 
home-school liaison officers drawn from the 
surrounding environment , 

9. Social or peer-group support - Particularly in 
work with adolescents and college-bound youth the peer 
group or appropriate social or extensive reference groups 
are used to provide morale support... This is particularly 
important in young people whose upward mobility may appear 
to be taking them away from the groups with which they 
identify. 

Compensatory education has attempted to help disadvantaged children 
close the gap between their achievement and that of advantaged children. 
Closely related to problems of disadvantaged children are problems of 
integration and segregation. The next section treats the research of 
these areas. 
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INTEGRATION AND SEGREGATION 



Before the findings of the tx/o major studies on segregation and inte- 
gration reported by the United States Commission on Civil Rights (1966 
and 1967) are discussed, earlier research findings should be noted. 

The Syracuse Public Schools reported in 1964 that there is ’’better 
motivation and achievement regist^.jred by. Negro students x/ho attend inte- 
grated schools,” (Barry, 1965) As early as 1952, Boyd reported that 
’’Negro students in a non-segregated elementary school were to compete 
more aggressively and have increased asplrational behavior as compared with 
segregated Negro children,” Jenkins and Randall (1948) found that in a 
study of freshman and seniors attending 48 Negro colleges, those x<7ho had 
previously attended integrated schools got high grades. In 1953, Werthem 
reported that "Negro children who changed from segregated to integrated 
schools made distinctly better academic progress than they had shown 
before.” Carl F, Hansen reported in 1960 that "subsequent to desegregating 
in 1955, and prior to the Insuperable obstacles to continued Integration 
impend by long term population trends the District of Coluinbla Negro 
students regist<!red significant gains in achievement,” 

The September, 1965, issue of the Information Retrieval Center on the 
Disadvantaged, Yeshiva University, New York, New York, contains a compre- 
hensive bibliography on desegregation and Integration. In discussing the 
problems of desegregation as revealed by an examination of the research 
included in the bibliography, Baxly A, Wehersln makes these observations: 

As recent experience demonstrates, merely to enroll 
white and Negro pupils in common schools by no means consti- 
tutes an adequate approach to equality. Many problems 
remain to be solved, only a few of which can here be cited. 

First, the academic achievement of large numbers - 
not all • of the Negro children in recently desegregated 
schools is substantially below that of their fellow-pupils. 

Whether this discrepancy results from .their depressed 
social-class backgrounds or from substandard programs 
in their formerly segregated schools, or both, the need 
for special remedial Instruction to help overcome their 
handicaps is patent. 

Second, current practices in ability-grouping often 
result in high-achieving classes which are quite, or all- 
Negro, Such segregated classes in desegregated schools 
cannot but nourish racial prejudice among white children,' 
and thwart wholesome ego development among Negro children. 

Considering the failure of many scores of investigations 
to confirm the assumed benefits of ability-grouping for 
learners of any race, a re-evaluation and revision of 
this practice has long been in order. Now, with the 
coming of school desegregation, it is especially urgent. 
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Third, as many studies have shoxm, a pervasive, white- 
middle-class bias is characteristic of the readers, text- 
books, and other instructional materials used in our public 
schools. Such materials, always antithetical to education 
for democratic society, are perhaps even more incongruous 
and harmful in desegregated schools. 

Fourth, large numbers of both white and Negro teachers 
have been inadequately prepared - by their social experi- 
ences and their professional education - to cope effectively 
with the instructional problems associated with desegregation. 

Even teachers with democratic and highly professional pur- 
poses - xdiich probably means most teachers commonly lack 
the theoretical insights, social attitudes, and Instructional 
skills which are essential for integrating social-class 
and ethnic diversity in the classroom. There is a general 
and pressing need for vital, large-scale programs of in- 
service education which are developed around the specific 
problems of teaching in desegregated schools. 

Thus, those civil rights leaders who focus attention 
almost exclusively upon school desegregation, largely 
ignoring such problems and compensatory measures as are 
here cited, tend likewise to negate their asserted goal. 

Although the ideology of the civil rights movement makes 
a valid distinction between "desegregation'* and "integration" 
the demands for which the movement really struggles tend 
toward a one-sided emphasis. Rarely do they include the 
measures necessary to transform the administrative ar- 
rangements of desegregation into the educational pro- 
cesses of integration. 

The democratic goal for which both our profession 
and the civil rights movement should strive is equality 
of educational opportunity in integrated schools which 
function on a high level of quality. Its attainment, 
admittedly difficult, will require both desegreaation 
and compensatory education, together. They may not 
properly be viewed as alternative; only their s)mthesis 
can suffice. 

Then, before the reports of the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1966 and 1967, much had been understood about the problem of 
integration as a result of research and studies. 

The first report of the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
appeared on 1966 under the title of Equality of Educational Opportunity . 
The summary of that study, which involved all pupils in grades 3, 6, 9 
and 12 from 4,000 public schools, highlights the following points: 
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Facilltles » . . Nationally, Negro pupils have fewer of 
some of the facilities that seem most related to academic 
achievement; they have less access to physics, chemistry 
and language laboratories; there are fewer books per 
pupil in their libraries; their textbooks are less often 
in sufficient supply. To the extent that physical facili- 
ties are important to learning, such items appear to be 
more relevant than some others, such as cafeterias, in 
which minority groups are at an advantage, (p. 9) 

Teachers. . .The quality of teachers shows a stronger relation- 
ship to pupil achievement. Furthermore, it is progressively 
greater at higher grades, indicating a cumulative i.mpact 
of the qualities of teachers in a school on the pupil’s 
achievement. Ag^in, teacher quality is more . important for 
minority pupil achievement than for that of the majority. 

... other characteristics which offer rough indications 
of teacher quality, including the types of colleges attended, 
years of teaching experience, salary, educational level of 
mother, and a core on a 30-word vocabulary test. The 
average Negro pupil attends a school where a greater per- 
centage of the teachers appears to be somewhat less able, 
as measured by these indicators, than those of the schools 
attended by the average white student, (p. 14) 

,, .Among. those measured in the survey, however, those that 
bear the highest relationship to pupil achievement are 
first, the teacher’s score on the verbal skills test, and 
then his educational background - both his own level of 
education and that of his parents. On both of these 
measures, the level of teachers of minority students, 
especially Negroes, is low. (p. 22) 

Post High School Preparation . . .A pupil’s test results at 
the end of public school provides a good measure of the 
range of opportunities open to him as he finishes school - 
a wide range of choice of jobs or colleges if these skills 
are very high; a very narrow range that includes only the 
most menial jobs if these skills are very low. 

...For example, half of the white 12th grade pupils had 
scores above 52 on the nonverbal test and half had scores 
below 52... The minority pupils' scores are as much as one 
standard deviation below the majority pupils* scores in 
the first grade. At the 12th grade, results of tests in 
the same verbal and nonverbal skills show that, in every 
^^ase, the minority scores are farther below the majority 
than are the 1st graders... Thus, by this measure, the 
deficiency in achievement is progressively greater for 
the minority pupils at progressively higher grade levels. 

... Schools provide no opportunity at all for them to 
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overcome this initial deficiency; in £act» they fall farther 
behind the white majority in the development of several 
skills which are critical to making a living and partici- 
pating fully in modern society. 

...The schools are remarkably similar In the effect they 
have on the achievement of their pupils when the socio- 
economic background of the students is taken Into account. 

...The achievement of minority pupils depends more on the 
schools they attend than does the achievement of majority 
pupils. 

...The conclusion can then be drawn that improving the 
school of a minority pupil will increase his achievement 
more than w^ill improving the school of a white child 
increase his... This indicates that it is for the most 
disadvantaged children that improvements in school 
quality will make the most difference in achievement. 

(pp. 20 - 21) 

Peer Influences . Finally, it appears that a pupil's 
achievement is strongly related to the Educational back- 
grounds and aspirations of the other students in the 
school. 

... Thus, if a white pupil from a home that is strongly 
and effectively supportive of education is put in a 
school where most pupils do not come from such homes, 
his achievement will be little different than if he 
were in a school composed of others like himself* But 
if a minority pupil from a home without much educational 
strength is put with schoolmates with strong educational 
backgrounds, his achievement is likely to increase. 

... The principal way in whch the school environments of 
Negroes and whites differ is in the composition of their 
student bodies, and it turns out that the composition of 
the student bodies hAS a strong relationship to the 
achievement of Negro and other minority pupils. 

... For example, a pupil attitude factor, which appears 
to have a stronger relationship to achievement than do 
all the "school" factors together, is the extent to 
which an individual feels that he has some control 
over his own destiny... Minority pupils have far less 
conviction than whites that they can affect their own 
environments and futures. When they do, however, their 
achievement is higher than that of whites who lack that 
conviction. 
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,, .Furthermore, while this characteristic shows little 
relationship to most school factors, it is related, for 
Negroes, to the proportion of whites in the schools. 

Those Negroes in schools with a higher proportion of 
whites have a greater sense of control- Thus such 
attitudes, which are largely a consequence of a per- 
son's experience in the larger society, are not inde- 
pendent of his experiences in school. 

Effects of Integration on Achievement 

An education in integrated schools can be expected 
to have major effects on attitudes toward members of 
other racial groups. At its best, it can develop atti- 
tudes appropriate to the integrated society these students 
will live in; at its worst, it can create hostile camps 
of Negroes and whites in the same school. Thus there 
is more to "school integration" than merely putting 
Negroes and whites in the same building, and there 
may be more important consequences of integration than 
its effect on achievement. 

Yet the analysis of school effects described earlier 
suggest that in the long run, integration should be ex- 
pected to have a postive effect on Negro achievement 
as well. An analysis was carried out to examine the 
effects on achievement which might appear in the short 
run. This analysis of the test performance of Negro 
children in integrated schools indicates positive 
effects of integration, though rather small ones. 

Results for grades 6, 9 and 12«..the highest average 
score is recorded for the Negro pupils where more 
than half of their classmates were white. 

...Those pupils who first entered Integrated schools 
in the early grades record consistently higher scores 
than the other groups, although the differences are 
again *small. 

No account is taken in these tabulations of the 
fact that the various groups of pupils may have come 
from different backgrounds. When such account is taken 
by simple cross-tabulation on Indicators, of socioeconomic 
status, the performance in integrated schools and in 
schools integrated longer remains higher. Thus although 
the differences are small, and although the degree of 
integration within the school is not known, there is 
evident even in the short run an effect of school inte- 
gration on the reading and mathematics achievement of 
Negro pupils, (p. 28) 
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The second Civil Rights Commission Report appeared in 1967, entitled 
R acial Isolation in the Public Schools . The summary of that report rein- 
forces the findings of the first report and provides further evidence for 
the effects of integration and segregation on children and youth: 

The outcomes of education for Negro students are 
influenced by a number of factors including students' 
home backgrounds, the quality of education provided in 
their schools, and the social class background of their 
classmates. In addition to these factors, the racial 
composition of schools appears to be a distinct element. 

Racial Isolation in the schools tends to lower students' 
achievement, restrict their aspirations, and impair their 
sense of being able to affect their own destiny. 

By contrast, Negro children in predominantly white 
schools more often score higher on achievement tests, 
develop higher aspirations, and have a firmer sense of 
control over their own destinies. 

Differences in performance, attitudes, and aspirations 
occur most often when Negroes are in majority -white schools. 

Negro children in schools that are majority-Negro often 
^fail to do better than Negro children in all-Negro schools. 

In addition, the results stemming from desegregated schooling 
tend to be most positive for those Negro children who began 
their attendance at desegregated schools in the earlier 
elementary grades. 

An important contributing element to the damage 
arising from racially Isolated schools is the fact that 
they often are regarded by the community as inferior 
institutions and students and teachers sense that their 
schools are stigmatized. This has an effect on their 
attitudes which influences student achievement. 

Racial isolation also appears to have a negative 
effect upon the job opportunities of Negroes. Negro 
adults who experienced desegregated schooling tend to 
have higher incomes and more often hold white-collar 
jobs than Negro adults who attended isolated schools. 

These differences are traceable to the higher achievement 
levels of the Negroes from desegregated schools, and, 
in part, to the fact that association with whites often 
aids Negroes in competing more effectively in the job 
market. 

Attendance in racially isolated schools tends to 
generate attitudes on the part of Negroes and whites 
that lead them to prefer association with members of 
their own race. The attitudes appear early in the 
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schools, carry over into later life, and are reflected 
in behavior. Both Negroes and whites are less likely 
to have associations with members of the other race if 
they attended racially isolated schools. Racial isolation 
not only inflicts educational damage upon Negro students 
xijhen they are in school, it reinforces the very attitudes 
and behavior that maintain and intensify racial isolation 
as well. 

Moreover, the absence of interracial contact per- 
petuates the sense that many whites have that Negroes 
and Negro schools are inferior. 

Racial isolation in schools has apparent effects on 
both Negro children and adults. This effect can be direct 
and obvious — as in impaired achievement and aspirations. 

It can be indirect and subtle — as in the negative inter- 
racial attitudes and behavior which further perpetuate 
the racial isolation. In c^ither case, it contributes to 
the continuing process of damage and isolation, (p. 113) 

The studies reported on integration correctly point out the advantages 
to Negro children of integration. The only report of advantages to white 
children is in human relations, understanding, and the fact that their 
achievement is not damaged by integration. The fact that there are no 
apparent educational gains for white children within integrated schools 
cannot be overlooked when administrators resist urban- suburban solutions 
to the problems of the segregated disadvantaged by the statement their 
pupils have nothing to gain through integration. 

The rationale for integration must be on basis of the fact that racial 
tensions tend to be reduced through interracial education and that an edu- 
cated society is essential to a successful democracy. Keerland probably 
experienced the rationale best xjhen he defined integrated education: 

It is an education in which the child learns that he 
lives in a multi-racial society in a multi-racial world; 
it is one that teaches him to judge individuals for what 
they are rather than what group they belong to; from it 
he learns that differences among people are not as great 
as similarities and that difference is a source of acclaim 
and value rather than a thing to be feared and denied. 

The final justification for i. tegration is in values consistent with 
democracy. 
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THE WISE COMMUNITY 



tion - the major areas of research reviewed - all tne 

Project. Aveti described the community and its needs as follows. 



1. THE COMtlUNITY 

The Washington Integrated Secondary Education C’JpE) 
Proiect is in a unique position to fulfill a mission n 
education in the capital of the nation. The population 
to be served, as a consequence of its own history, is 
multi-racial and international in composition. The popu- 
lation is economically, socially, intellectually an 
culturally representative of the changing needs with which 
our dynamic society has confronted us in recent years. 

The school population has evolved from a homogeneous 
neighborhood oriented student body, almost exclusively 
seeking entrance to college to a school population derived 
city v/ide from a multitude of nations, races and cultures 
heterogeneous as to purpose and needs. 

A. The Population of Area 

The primary focus of the WISE Project is to 
a membership of 3880 students in four 
secondary schools in Washington, D.C. Tables I 
and II give a summary of the population and the 
white and Negro student membership in the schools 
to be served in relation to that of the district. 

The white student enrollment in the project area 
and the total district is 32 and 9 per cent res- 
pectively in comparison to a x^hite population of 
91 per cent in the project area to 45 per cent 
for the district. The Negro student e,.roll- 
ment in the project area and the total district 
is 68 and 91 per cent respectively in comparison 
to a Negro population of 9 per cent in the 
project area to 55 per cent for the District, 

Table II gives the white and Negro student 
enrollment in the four schools to be served, 
and a racial balance is evident in two of them, 
Western and Gordon, Jefferson and Francis do 
not have this favorable racial balance, but 
along with Gordon, they serve as feeder junior 
high schools for Western, Thus, the racial 
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Table I 



Summary of the Student Membership and Population in the area of 
the WISE Project in Relation to that of the District 



Student Memberships in area to be served: 1/ Number Percent 







Caucasian 


1,246 


32 






Negro 


2,634 


68 






Total 


3,880 


100 


Student Memberships in the 


District of Columbia: 1/ 








Caucasian 


13,580 


9 






Negro 


134,569 


91 






Total 


148,149 


100 


Population within the area 


to 


be served: 2/ 










Caucasian 


118,633 


91 






Negro 


11,234 


9 






Total 


129,867 


100 


Population of the District 


of 


Columbia: 2f 










Caucasian 


345,263 


45 






Negro 


418,693 


55 






Total 


763,956 


100 



If Schools of the District of Columbia: Pupil Membership, Department 
of Research, Budget and Legislation; Office of The Statistical 
Analyst; November 10, 1966 

2/ United States Census of Housing 1960; Washington, D.C,; U.S, Office 
of Commerce; Bureau of the Census. (The 1966 estimates indicate the 
Caucasian population to be 60 percent and the Negro population to 
be 40 percent in the area to be served.) 



Table II 



The Caucasian and Negro 


Student Memberships 


in the WISE 


Project 1/ 






Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Percent 


Francis JHS 


Caucasian 

Negro 

Total 


18 

432 

450 


14 

413 

427 


32 

845 

877 


4 

96 

100 


Gordon JHS 


Caucasian 

Negro 

Total 


271 

212 

483 


263 

271 

534 


534 

483 

1017 


53 

47 

100 


Jefferson JHS 


Caucasian 

Negro 

Total 


63 

219 

282 


53 

272 

325 


116 

491 

607 


19 

81 

100 


Western SHS 


Caucasian 

Negro 

Total 


281 

363 

644 


283 

452 

735 


564 

815 

1379 


41 

59 

100 


Total 


Caucasian 

Negro 


633 

1226 


613 

1408 


1246 

2634 


32 

68 


Grand Total 




1859 


2021 


3880 


100 




Schools of the District of Columbia; 
of Research, Budget and Legislation; 
Analyst; November 10, 1966 



Pupil Membership, Department 
Office of The Statistical 
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balance for these schools and for the total 
population provides an excellent educational 
opportunity to develop a quality program for 
economically, socially, intellectually, cul- 
turally and racially balanced schools. * 

The Location of the Area 

The location of the schools and the area to 
be served by the project is illustrated in Figure 

I. The area includes about 35 per cent of 
Washington, D.C. The four schools to be served 
by the project are as follows: 

1. Francis Junior High School 
24th and M Streets, N.W. 

2. Gordon Junior High School 
35th and T Streets, N.W. 

3. Jefferson Junior High School 
8th and II Streets, S.W. 

4. Western High School 
35th and R Streets, N.W, 

II II. STATEMENT OF NEED 

The educational and cultural facilities and resources 
available in the geographic area to be served, the general 
needs of the students, the rationale for the project and 
the financial inadequacy of local resources for providing 
the needed service emphasizes the priority of the WISE 
Project. 

A. The Educational and Cultural Facilities and 
Resources Available in the Georgaphlc Area 

Washington, D.C. is one of the great cities 
of the world. In this setting, the American heri- 
tage can be studied better than an)n7here else, 
and in this setting of culture and history is centered 
the leadership of the western world. The educa- 
tional and cultural features and resources available 
are probably more numerous than any area of the 
same size in the world. The art galleries, 
museums, theaters, and government agencies that 
serve the nation are concentrated in an area 
less than ten miles square. And in this setting, 
almost every country in the world has an embassy 
that serves its ovm government. The District 
is developing as dynamically as at any time in 
the past. Government agencies are reorganizing 
and vjhole areas of the city are under redevelopment. 

* The 1966 estimate of white-Negro ratio is 60:40. 
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The Needs of Persons in the Area 

The Washington Integrated Secondary Education 
Project was bom out of the desperate need to demon- 
strate to the Nation's Capital and indeed to the 
country that quality secondary education can be ob- 
tained in comprehensive integrated schools. In this 
project the integrated and comprehensive enrollment 
of the four achools involved is considered the most 
valuable factor upon which to build an exceptional 
educational experience for children living in a 
comprehensive society. 

The WISE complex schools. Western High School 
and three "feeder” junior high schools, Gordon, 
Jefferson and Francis, form a microcosm. These 
are the only remaining complex of secondary schools 
in Washington with an enrollment which cuts across 
the racial, social, cultural and economic levels 
found in the Nation's Capital. The four schools 
are bounded on one side by the Potomac River and 
reach into the inner city for their pupils, Ttie 
3880 students in these schools come from across 
the ten miles of the District of Columbia, Among 
its pupils are students from nearly fifty foreign 
countries, and nearby resources include embassies, 
universities and light industry. In addition, 
there are many other resources that are unique to 
Washington, such as the Arena Stage, the National 
Art Gallery, the Smithsonian Institution, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and Federal government facilities. The area 
also includes two of the highest income census 
tracks and two of the lowest census tracks in the 
District, 

Racially and economically the project is dealing 
with very delicate balances. Middle class parents— 
whether Negro or white — have the same educational 
aspirations for their children. Over and over again 
in Washington, when the white middle class enroll- 
ment of a school has dropped, the Negro middle class 
enrollment has also. 

Paramount to the success of the WISE project 
V7ill be the presence of the middle class white 
and Negro college oriented proportion of students 
in the enrollment. If these students are lost to 
suburban and private schools, the WISE schools 
will be immediately out of balance and their 
diversity will be diminished. 
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Rationale for WISE 

Quality education in an integrated setting is 
the basis of the WISE proposal. Integration is not 
defined solely in racial terms. Racial integration 
is but one part of an integrated whole, a x7hole 
that contains the affluent and the poor, the aca- 
demically gifted and the slow learner, the cul- 
turally advantaged and the socially disadvantaged. 

Such integrated schools contain the vitality in- 
herent in an enrollment reflecting a cross-section 
of society. They are in striking contrast to 
inner city and suburban schools whose enrollments 
are segregated racially, academically and socio- 
economically. 

WISE recognized that an integrated school 
complex containing a comprehensive cross-section 
of the city requires an exceptional academic pro- 
gram if it is to meet the needs of its diverse en- 
rollment. Moreover its curriculum must be rein- 
forced by special programs designed to promote 
communications between students as individuals. 

Financial Inadequacy of Local Resources 

The financial inadequacy of local resources 
for funding the WISE project is evident from the 
statement of needs. There are no regular district 
funds available for the project. 

To the degree that the WISE project is able to utilize 
research evidence to meet the educational needs of the children it should 
provide new knowledge and information to help other .cities in the nation 
resolve their educational problems. Much that has been done in promoting 
better education is not research supported. Innovation for innovation’s 
sake is dangerously frequent and little research evidence supports the 
incorporation of innovations. The present review indicates some of the 
findings and limitations in findings of research and also provides guide- 
lines for bringing about effective educational change. 
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